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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

POETRY AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 

The truth has been officially spoken at last — that poetry is 
an essential industry. The story, as it comes to us — by hear- 
say evidence which we can not vouch for — runs thus: Mr. 
Conrad Aiken, being included in the recent military registra- 
tion somewhere in Boston or near it, showed his undeniable 
fighting spirit by fighting for his art — he demanded fourth- 
class registration not on the usual easy terms (for he might 
have claimed exemption because of having a family to sup- 
port) but on the ground that he was a poet and that poetry 
is an essential industry. The claim, being novel, was referred 
to Washington, and by some ultimate Solomon, there sitting 
in judgment, was sustained, being affirmed and decreed and 
locked and bolted under all the sacred seals of law. 

Thus the art owes to Mr. Aiken a new and important 
service, much more hazardous than his various books — though 
any book of verse is indeed a heroic hazard! — or his high- 
spirited, bristlingly militant, critical articles. The art owes 
to him what it has never before, so far as we can remember, 
received in this country — official recognition, a definite legal 
status. Poetry, as the organ of the art which Mr. Aiken 
for the last six or eight years has proudly served and loyally 
fought -for, extends to him its cordial thanks and congratula- 
tions. May he live long to write and fight under the banner 
of the muse! 

Let the paragraphers make merry if they will — that wise 
man in Washington was wiser than they. H. M. 
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